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* ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Essays of Arator.—N o. VI. 








You ask, Juvenis, whether the sentiment con- 

tained in this line of Pope’s Homer be correct. 
“My friend must slight the man that injures me.” 

I conceive the sentiment to be correct, and 
will endeavour to answer your objections to it. 
You say you conceive friendship to be founded 
upon motives of interest, and whenever the ob- 
ject which prompted to it ceases, the obligation 
is no longer binding ; that. it would therefore be 
improper to resent, in any degree, an injury done 


to your friend, and thereby draw enmity upon 
yourself, In this, Juvenis, we svidely fer. E 
conceive friendship purely disintérested, andthink 


him unwoftthy of a friend who is unwilling to suf- 
fer for his friend’s sake. . 

By friendship 1 do not mean those accidental 
acquaintances we daily make, and which only re- 
quire a separation of the parties to disunite them : 
Bu: I mean those acquatntances which have been 
matured by time—those attachments which are 
founded upon a resemblance of disposition, a si- 
milarity of pursuits, unity of sentiment ; or which 
were excited by ‘merit that we admire,” by 
sensibility we feel, 

“ Where heart meets heart reciprocally soft,” 
and in which each has learned to-make the other’s 
interest his own. 

You acknowledge, Juvenis, that you rejoice at 
the prosperity of your friend, and willingly par- 
ticipate in. his joys ; and will you then bear no 
part of his afflictions? Will you desert him in 
the very moment when he most needs your friend- 
ship? Will you see him unjastly: attacked and 
wantonly injured by malicious enemies, and for 
fear you should suffer by. stepping forward in. his 
defence, will you, at this critical moment, desert 
him ?—Ungrateful wretch ! 

But,say you, ‘* the enemy of my friend has his 
friends also, and if I slight or neglect him for 
the injury done to my friend, they ‘will resent 
this neglect in me, and thus the principle wil 
lead to endless retaliation, not only endangering, 
but entirely destroying the peace of society.” — 


Your argument, Juvenis, is not well founded, it 
coes not grow out of the question.. I would not 
avenge the wrongs of my friend—I1 would not 
retaliate by injuring if retarn—-[ would by no 
} means quarrel with the person who injured my 
friend; but | would treat him with a coldness 
fro which be might infer my #*sentment, and 
which should show that | made my friend’s inju- 
ries my own. cs 

but you raise angt. objection. You say you 
have two bosom # #r.8, who are anfortunately 
at variance, andi § 4p are to ‘‘slight the man who 
injures your friend, you will here be under the 
necessity of discarding them both.” You are un- 
der no such necessity ; your duty, in this case, is 
plainly this: endeavour first to reconcile your 
friends, which, im alt probability, you can do; 
but if they continue hostile to each other, if the 
pearwi cannot be healed, make yourself aequaimt- 





ed‘with the nature and particular circumstances 
of their difference, make up your mind whichis 
|in the wrong, and then (as is your duty fo do) 
frankly state to him who is in the error, ‘what 
concessions he ought to make, and in what light 
you shall look upon a refusal to make them. If 
he obstinately persist in his hostilities, it is your 
duty to discard him, for he would be equally un- 
reasonable in hostilities to you should you happen 
to offend him. 

But says Juvenis, ‘* 1 am commanded to love 
my enemies ; to bless them that curse me ; to do 
good to them that hate me ; to pray for them that 
despitefully use me and persecute me ;” I can- 
not, therefore, consistently with the spirit of the 
gospel, resent an injury done to myself, much 
less one done to my friend.” I am far, Juvenis, 
from rejecting the exalted and benign principles 
here inculcated by our Saviour, nor do I consider 
a manly resentment incompatible with the genius 
of the gospel: he greatly mistakes the principles 
of religion who conceives it to consist in a cow- 
ardly b Leora A It is true, we are to render 
good for evil, love for hatred, mild words for 
cursings, and prayers for repeated injuries ; we 
are also commatided “to resist not evil’’—that is, 
not to repel one: outrage by another ; and, if 
smitten upon one cheek, to tarn the other also ; 
and, if sued at law, and robbed of our coat, to re- 
sign our cloak algo. © Io all this our Lard teaches 
hogs sublimest morality, the noblest forbearance ; 








| endure those indignities.* 


| but he unquestionably has a particular reference 
‘to those persecutions we endure for the gospel 
sike. If, therefore, we are bufletted as Chris- 
tians, if we are persecuted by an irreligious court, 
and unjustly deprived of our goods, we are pa- 
tiently to resign them, rather than engage in un- 
availing litigations to recover them ; ond in this 
our consolation is to reflect for whose sake we 
But when injured as 
citizens, I see nothing in the gospel forbidding a 
dignified and manly resentment. St. Peter’s re- 
ply to Simon Magus, when attempting to bribe. 
him, was spirited and bold. Indeed, our Lord 
himself, when he saw the house of God profaned, 


! and the Jews bartering in the sanctuary, burni 


with just indignation, he overthrew the tables of 
the money changers, and drove them from his 
‘presence. While the spirit of the gospel teaches 
us to keep aloof from the unnecessary broils and 
contentions of the world, and to check the keen- 
ness of anger, it recognizes a noble and manly 
firmness, teaching us to detest the villain, and 
never, with a cowardly and passive tameness, to 
submit. to his, insults. 1 can freely forgive my 
bitterest enemy, I can love or wish his welfare, 

1 can cheerfully do him good, I can sincerely 
pray for his reformation, but I cannot hug him 
to my bosom with the same. cordial warmtli with 

which I would embrace my friend. I would 
kindly relieve my enemy when I saw him in dis- 
tress, but I woald constantly study the interest 
of my friend. I would freely forgive my enemy 
his thousandth offence, but without a suitable ac- 
knowledgment I would net forget his second ; 
though I would treat hiin civilly, yet I would not 
repose confidence in him, and pat myself in his. 
power when I believed he would cut my throat. 
at the first opportunity. I would look upon my- 
enemy as 2 member of the great human family, 
but I would consider my friend as a counterpart 

of myself, as ‘my own soul.” If, Juvenis, you 

take no interest in the affairs of your friend, if 
you do not make his interest your ovn, if you do 

not sympathize with him in his distress, if you deo. 











net resent his injuries, then truly 


“« Friendsbip’s but a dame, 
A charin that lulls to vest.’”’ 


But would such cold indifference comport with 


~ 





* See Clark’s Com, 
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the most moderate professions of friendship ?— 
Would you not wish your friend to cleave to you 
in the hour of adversity and persecution ?—To 
use every exertion to repel the shafts of calum- 
ny with which your enemies assailed you ?— 
Surely you would. 


—— Then pride forsake; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee.” 


It is not enough to afford a little sordid gold to 
relieve your friend’s necessities : the common 
principles of philanthropy and benevolence im- 
pose that as a duty which you owe to every man ; 


“But when a dark hour comes, grudge not to Jend 
Thy head, thy heart, thy fortune, to thy friend.” 


And when his reputation is unjustly assailed, step 
forward in his defence ; put yourself between 
him and the shafts of calumny ; support him to 
the last ; and when you can no longer buoy him 


up, wobly sink with him. 
ARATOR. 





YOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
AIn. SouTuwick, 

I send you two small scraps of poetry, if poe- 
try they may be called ; the one entitled, ‘Tne 
Dream, the other Tne Disaproinrsientr ; and 
you will do with them as you please, and satisfy 

CATHBA. 
THE DREAM. 

1 hada dream, which like the light of morn, 
‘hat peeping o’er the mountain top, is lost 
in some dark eloud, shew’d me the form of one 
That I could name—but why should I profane 
‘The name I love, by spreading it abroad 
“or envious fools to taint it with their breath. 
The lovely phantom bat a moment staid, 

And smil’d, and that was all. I stretch’d my hand, 
Intent on clasping hers ; but she was gone ; 

Nor hand, nor lip, nor bosom did I press, 

E’en in the blissful romance of a dream! 

T wak’d alas! and found myself alone. 

But still that transient vision of delight 

Shall cheer my lonely hours, whilst memory holds 
Her empire o’er my brain. hey only know, 
Whom heaven has made to feel, how sweet it is 
To see the face we love in smiles array’d, 

Tho’ it be only in a fleeting dream. 


O! when will that sweet dream return again, 
Since dreams are all that | can hope for now ; 
For long by ev’ry soothing, tender art, 

I’ve sought to win that matchless fair one’s love. 
To please her I have cuil’d the choicest flowers 
That bloom to deck the mountain or the vale, 
From day to day with anxious care I’ve watch’d 
The current of her wishes, and her thoughts, 
That I might thus steal sweetly to her heart ; 
Not like a serpent, watchful when to pour 

Into the heart that venom of deceit, 
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To canker and to biast its peace and joy : 

But like the faithful dove, to nestle there, 

And love for love, and bliss for bliss impart. 

But all in vain ; for still I have no right, 

By any tender token she has shown, 

To think she Joves me. Come,then, bright vision, 

Though transient as the fleeting light of stars 

That fall from their highh spheres, torise no more, 

Return again, and fling a ray of hope 

Across my soul! For dreams are food for hope, 

And hope the food that love doth live upon! 
CATHBA. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Microscopic Pathology. 
It is well known to naturalis s that many animals 
Hare liable to diseases similar to those which atilict 
; our own species. When epidemic distempers 
'destroy human beings, a corresponding mortality 
‘has been frequently observed among domestic 
animals. 

Not long since, | observed a small dog at Scho- 
harie, labouring under chorea Sancti Viti, or St. 
Vitus’ dance, Cats and dogs frequently die with 
epileptic convulsions—imprudent and intempe- 
rate horses, who indulge too freely in eating and 
drinking, especially when heated with exercise, 
are frequently punished for their excesses with 
yout or rheumatism. Insects and worms have 
also their diseases. Being organized like larger 
aninals, they must experience, like them, youth, 
maturity, decline, sickness and health. ‘The cat- 
erpillar mistakes disease for the approach of his 
metamorphosis, and retires to a secure place, 
where he attaches himself to some solid body and 
expires: ‘The grasshopper loses his appetite, 
his ear for music, and his fondness of society, as- 
'cends some insulated blade of grass, or the bare 
branch of a shrub, and clinging firmly where he 
can enjoy free eir and a wide prospect, awaits 
‘the approach of death, 

While engaged this morning in perusuing the 
profound lucubrations of one of our countrymen, 
a house fly, wbo had been buzzing around me in all 
the vigour and vivacity of youth, was suddenly 
affected with illness, and fell from his ewrial cir- 
cumgyFrations upon the page before me. Direct- 
ly, he bad only strength enough to hold with two 
or three of his claws ; he struggled feebly—tur- 
ned upon his side and became motionless. The 
cessation of muscular power seemed too sudden 
for death, and my curiosity was excited to watch 
the sequel. After about halfa minute, his legs 
and wings began to be agitated with tremulous 
motions, like epilepsy. ' As this state of the sys- 
tem abated, it was again succeeded by singular 
tremors, but such a degree of quietness was soon 
restored, that he stood upon his feet, and began to 
rab his hands, and wash his face, as these tidy 
foplings are wont to do. 

Apprehending that my little patient would es- 
cape, I made an attempt to seize him by his 
wings, but he adroitly alluded me, though unable 
to fly; in doing which he fell upon the floor, 
where [| continued to observe bis moments. Af- 

















ter several leaps into the air, and a great deal of 
rubbing of his hands, bead and wings, he appear. 
ed to be entirely recovered, and joined the swarm 
who were enjoying the sunshine in my apartment, 

If this microscopic invalid could report his own 
case, | presume he would prove one of those ha. 
bitual and confirmed epileptics, for whom the 
learned medical gentlemen of the day, know no 
remedy, and who, to the opprobium of their art, 
are left to drag out a miserable and hopeless ex: 
istence. 





- — 


Burden’s Plough. 
; Westmoreland, July 11th, 1820. 
Dear Sir, 
The more | become acquainted with the use 
of Mr. Burden’s Plough, the more I am convin- 
ced of its vast superiority. Indeed, sir, I never 
have used any other that deserved the name of 
a plough. He told me that he had not made a- 


Iny ‘since he came among us, that answered his 


own mind, on account of the prejadices of our 
farmers in favour of long or heavy ploughs. I 
have so much contidence in Mr. Burden as a fars 
mer, and as a mechanic, that I[ told him to make 
me one exactly to his mind. “ 

A few words respecting the Horse-Hoe or 
Cultivator. I am well pleased with its perfor- 
mance—every farmer ought to have one. It ex- 
ceeds any thing I have ever seen in use, for ex- 
peditiously destroying weeds, those pests of our 
soil, and makes a great saving in hand labour. | 
wish for time to make some calculation on the sa- 
ving that would be made among a given number of 
farmers by the use of Burden’s Plough and Horse- 
Hoe, but am at present too much engaged to do 
it. THO; HALBERT, Jr. 

Dr. 4. Coventry. 
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FOR THE PLOUGII BOY. 


On Smut. 





[concLupep. } 

There are a whole host of experiments to 
shew, that by washing the seed in solutions of 
various substances, the crops have been preser- 
ved free from smut. In the above observations 
of Bulliard, there is another method suggested, 
viz: that by attaching some adhesive substance 
to the seed, which affixing itself to the smut, 
prevents it from rising with the wind, the same 
object is obtained. If these statements be credit- 
ed,do they sot incontestibly prove, that wheat 
does not engender smut; but thatitis a substance 
perfectly extraneous, having no connection what- 
ever with wheat, except that the latter isa fa- 
vorite plant upon which to exert its influence ? 
For by removing the smut, or by preventing its 
contact with the growing wheat, the crops are 
preserved free from it: in truth it is the contact 
of this extraneous substance called smut, and 
that alone which produces smutty crops. 

If this position be correct, (and its truth is not 
to be shaken by imperfect experiments) then an 
enquiry into its primitive cause, is little else than 
a matter of curiosity ; since we have an effectual 
remedy for the disease, to wit—by removing the 
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smut so as to prevent its contact with the grow- 
ing wheat, whether such removal be by washing 
the seed in sulutions of varions substances, or in 
spring water ; or whether it be by rolling it in 
plaster, clay, lime, &c. which seizing hold of 
the smut prevents it being taken up by the wind. 
In regard to this latter mode I will here observe, 
that when the plaster, clay, &c. moulders and 
crumbles, the smut is set free, and at some fu 








ture day may infect the crops ; but when the | 
seed is washed, the pestilential agent is removed || 
«together. l 
Alwost every body considers smut an infec- | 
tious disease, which it no doubt ts ; but the very 
term is apt to make us despair of a remedy, the 
word infection, being of such dire import, as to 
carry in its sound, destruction without chance of 
escape. If it be infectious, it probably becomes 
so by one plant communicating to another this ve- 
ry substance, which increases simply by multi- 
plying its own likeness, upon the plant to which 
it attaches itself; for certainly this is the most || 
rational mode, by which the disorder ts commu- 
nicated: if so, then by washing away the smut | 
from the seed, we remove the cause of the dis- 
ease, and deprive the plant of the means of com- 
municating it. I am sensible of having stated 
and argued this question somewhat curiously ; 
reasoning from the remedy usually applied(which 
l assume as effectual) to the cause of the dis- 
ease, and also from the term made use of to ex- | 
press the nature of its operation to the remedy. | 
| 








i considered that this unusual mode of treating | 
the subject, was calculated to present it in such | 
aform,as to enable the mind to seize upon. its | 
prominent featuree with some facility. 

But it is the want ofa general acquiescence in | 
the truth of these positions, which renders the 
enquiry into the primitive cause of smut, essen- 
lial; for if wheat alone be capable of engender- 
ing emut within itself, then are our exertions to 
avoid it fruitless ; but ifthe cause be extraneous, 
then have we an effectual remedy, to wit, by 
carefully washing and cleansing the seed. I 
have shewn above, that if the infection operates 
ia one way, certainly the most rational, then it is 
susceptible of a simple remedy: but there are 
too many persons reasoning analogically, consid- 
der it in the nature of plague or small pox, caus- 
ed by an invisible. virus, that floats in the air, 
and which being imbibed by the healthy plant, 
cither through its. leaves or roots, produces smut. 
Even admitting this hypothesis to be just, still 
washing away the smut from the seed, must be 
an effectual remedy ; becanse, as it is the infec- 
ted wheat: which imparts the seeret and invisible ! 
virus, creating a mephitic or unhealthy atmos- 
phere for vegetables, by washing away the smut 
‘rom the seed, there is nothing left.to. generate 
the virus. 

There ig another mode, however; of accoun- 
ting for the phenomenon, which is, that the virus 
which causes smutty crops, does not emanate 
from smut itself; nor is it generated within the 
wheat, nor is it communicated from one body to 
another, but that it lives in the air, and arises 
from the earth, from vegetables generally, or 
trom animal substances, and that-it exists every 
where. This may be avery rationalmode of 
accounting for some diseases in the human sys- 








tem, but when applicd to vegetables, becomes, 


nugatory: fer whoever is acquainted with . the 
different organs, powers and complications of the | 
two systems, must immediately perceive, how 
unsatisfactory it is to reason thus from one to the 
other. But suppose it admissable, then the 
same causes must operate generally and not par- 
Wally ; itoften happens, however, that one field 
of wheat is smutted, while the adjacent fields are 
free from it; and usually the same field is smut- 
led in different degress, some parts of it not at 
all, and indeed some grains in the sane head en- 
lirely free from it. 

I have vow gone through the different modes 
by which infection operates, and have presented 
it in such a form as that we may reasonably con- 
clude it is susceptible of an easy remedy. Lut 
there is another mode, it may be said, by which 
smut is produced, and that is by corruption.— 
By this term cannot be meant a process which 
has any connexion whatever with infection, ei- 
ther in being originated by it, or in propagating 
it; if so, it would come under the former branch 
of this subject ; but by the term is intended, a 
corruption and destruction of a portion of the; 


|| plant, the deleterious effect of which is confined 


to that particular plant, or to the part of the plant 
first attacked. Now, if the reader will but bring 
his mind to consider this operation, abstractedly 
and entirely independent of infection, or any oth- 
er intermediate cause, but the silent putrefactive 
decomposition of so much of the plant, he will, 
I think, immediately reject it as improbable. — 
But there can be no corruption without heat, air, 
and moisture ; if so, it is difficult for the mind to 
conceive, when we see the heads of smutted 
wheat protruding through their envelope about 
the middle of May, which smut must have been 
in embryo at a much earlier period ; I say-it is 
difficult for the mind to realize how, at this cool 
season of the year, while the plant is young and 
vigorous, its juices circulating with the greatest 
activity, that this corruption could have then ta- 
ken place. ‘Two of the ingredients were cer- 
tainly not wanting, but the third, to wit, heat, 
could hardly have been sufficient at that time to 
have produced such an effect. But it may be 
said, that smut is a disease similar in its nature 
to gangrene or mortification when applied to the 
human system ; then (by extending the analogy) 
it would not confine its operation uniformly to one 
specific portion of the plant, but would extend its 
destructive influence over the whole system, or 
at least, instances would be found where it had 
increased beyond the ear; but such instances, | 
believe, have never yet been detected—besides, 
gangrene takes place in sickly bodies, or those 
decrepid from age, where the system is debili- 
tated, and the circulation of the juices sluggish, 
but none of these symptoms do at all appear in 
the wheat plant having a smutted ear ‘The pro- 
cess. of corruption, we know, operates to tear-to 
pieces, or decompose, the subject upon which it 
acts. It appears, from the above observations, 
by Bulliard, thatsmut is a congregation of minute 
globules, all regular in their sizes and formation, 
the truth of which any person can satisfy himself, 
by subjecting it to microscopic examination.— 
Now it is not the effect of the corruptive-process, 
to form regular bodies, but to destroy the uniform. 
ity of their parts, and to present them to the eye 


pect smut would appear to us, if it were caused 
by corruption. It would also be rendered light- 
er than water ; but if smut be immersed in wa- 
ter, it will soon subside to the bottom. Whena 
regular body is presented to our examination, we 
are uresistibly led to consider it the product of 
a regular organized body, and if we repeat our 
examination upen the same subject, and find such 
regularity uniform, we are almost confirmed in 
the conviction, that it was produced by an orga- 
nized body, and that in ity turn it will produce its 
own likeness. Snaut, if subjected to the strongest 
microscopic powers, always appears in regular ~ 
globular figures. If any person will therefore 
take the trouble to view this substance, with the 
uid of strong magnifying glasses, | think be wil! 
hardly resist the conviction, that it is an organized 
body, produced by a body of the sane nature, 
which body it is most rational to conclude, is a 
parasilical fungus plant. The term infection does 
net explain the cause of the disease, but orly the 
mode of communicating or acquiring it, and there- 
fore strongly supports, rather than weakens, the 
position, 

My chief object, in these remarks, has been to 
shew, that smut is a substanee wholly extraneous, 
disconnected from, and foreign to wheat ; which,. 
if | have established, it follows, of course, that 
by carefully washing away the smut from the 
seed, and preserving the manure free from it, the 
quantity of smut will be very much diminished ; 
and if the practice be universal, it will, in pro- 
cess of time, be rendered quite harmless. 

We are now about committing the seed to the: 
ground, and to the care of Providence, for another 
year ; if it ve at all reasonable to think, that 
washing the seed will prevent smut, then.are we 
bound by every sentiment of interest and duty, 
to try the experiment. This proeess, so far 
from being injurious, is in fact beneficial, as it 
assists the germination of the seed, and causes it. 
sooner to unfold itself: the agriculturist is there- 
fore left without an apology for not pursuing it ; 
and failing to do.so, if his crop be visited by smut, 
he will justly suffer for a neglect, which in that 
case becomes culpable, inasmuch as his more 
careful neighbour is thereby exposed to the sdme 
injury. QUERCUS. 

New-York, Sept. 11, 1820. 





TO THR EDITOR OF THE PLOUGII BOY. 
Sir, 

Break fasting lately at-a public house in Albany, 
famous for affording good coffee, | was more thaa 
usually gratified with the flavour of my favorite 
beverage. 1. mentioned this to mine host, who, 
to my astonishment, informed me that consisted 
of one-half carrots! which his wife had prepar- 
ed as a substitute for imported. coffee. As the 
stage was then waiting to convey me from the 
city, I had not time to inquire the method of pre- 
paring it for use, and [ send you this notice in 
hopes that he will be induced to furnish you with 
a recipe for the same, as in these ‘** hard times” 
it is absolutely. necessary for us to retrench all 
useless expenditures. If this lope is gratified, 
please-Mr. Editor, send me the number of the 
Plough Boy containing the same, that: I and+ mg 
fellow Plough Boys may be benefitted thereby.— 
Direct to. Ithaca. Yours, &c. 
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On the Hoof-Adl. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 


x 


Dean Sin, 

1 find in your last the subject of the Hoof-Mil 
mentioned by Agricola, and recommended to my 
attention. Although | have not the pleasure of 
recognizing that gentleman under the signature 
of Agricola, I most willingly devote a few minutes 
to a further discussion of this subject ; and this | 
prefer to refering him to my first notice on the 
Hoof-.4tl in the first volume of your paper, page 
322, as I can say with truth that there is no dis- 
order to which either man or beast is subject, the 
nature of which I have had so full an opportani- 
ty of investigating, or on which I have arrived at 
a conclusion so satisfactory to myself. 

It is now twenty years since this disorder first 
attracted my attention. I witnessed the ravages 
it was making in a neighbouring county. The 
severe loss I suffered myself induced me to 
change my system of farming from stock to grain 5 
and looking on this distemper as the greatest 
scourge to northern farmers, and a material draw- 
back on their industry, | have omitted no oppor- 
tunity, during the period mentioned, of acquiring 
information on the subject. Had { made up my | 
inind hastily, or drawn my conclusions from slight ! 
premises, | should have been apt to doubt my own 
judgment, as I perceive that a gentleman whose | 
opinion | highly respect, differs with me as to 
this disorder. From a deep impression of the 
importance of the subject f was induced, eae 
six years ago, to draw up amemoir, with an in- 
tention to submit it to the society for the promo- 
tion of useful arts ; but circemstances prevented 
me at that time, and the substance is contained in 
my first communication on that az/ in the Plough } 
Boy. I have indeed had many opportunities of | 








ease, although slight, has been neglected, or if 
the affection has been severe, the animal will ap- 
pear at the worst in the summer months ; if only 
the point of the claw is frost-bitten it will be often 
May or June before you have occular demonstra- 
tion of the disease. Of eleven head that I lost in 
one season, several lingered through the summer, 
and the last cow which had this distemper lost 
both her hind feet, and was knocked in the head 
when the following winter setin. As I mention- 
ed in my former communication I had a young 
bull and four year old heifer both froze ; these 
were selected as the strongest cattle in my stock; 
fed with the same hay, and passed every day in the 
same yard with my other cattle ; were in better 
order, and the only difference was, they were not 
housed at night. If this does not depend on freez- 








ing, 1 wish any gentleman would account to me, 
why these tw> strong cattle were attacked whilst | 
my other cattle escaped. The cow that lost her 
feet was exposed on the cold floor of a stable while ;: 
about-to calve ; she was the only cow that suifer- | 
edin a stock of about 30 head. 
That this disorder should not shew itself imme: | 
diately is not at all surprising, since it is well} 
known to Philosophers, that the effect of cold, jj 
or diminution of heat, is rather to suspend than | 
to destroy the vital principle ; this applies to both 
the vegetable and animal kingdom ; in the latter’ | 
it is the too sudden transition from a low to a i 
high temperature from which the destruction ; 
takes place. ‘The effect of cold is to suspend the ' 
nervous sensibility, to impair the living princi- | 
ple,'o render the circulation languid, to produce 
torpor, to destroy sensibility ; and would we not} 
expect on cutting into a frozen limb, a leaking of | 
watery fluid, or blood, of a dark appearance ; at; 
least these were the phenomena presented in the | 
limbs of both man and beast that had been subjec- ! 
ted to cold in an excessive degree. But happt- | 








posture of the animal, examine whether the fore 
feet are as often affected as the hind, or the jn. 
ner claw as often as the outer in slight cases + 
whenever he sees an animal less eager than usual 
for food, let him watch narrowly its. movements . 
he will see the creature stand uneasy, probably 
kick with one foot ; he neédno longer doubt’: 
let the point of both or the out side claw be sayy. 
ed off ; he will find it hollow, or in a state of jn. 
fiammation ; the matter formed will have a de. 
pendent outlet, the animal will regain its appe. 
tite, be saved weeks, perhaps months of suffer: 
ing, and an abundance of charcoal powder, nitre, 
old rags, hartshorn, whiskey and oil be sayed.— 
If the freezing is above the dew claws, so as to 
deprive the animal of both feet, the axe is the 
best remedy ; after months of attendance he wil! 
find it impossible to make good beef, and even jf 
he succeed the beef will cost a shilling a pound, 
As to Agricola’s idea of old farms and coarse 
grass, | can state that although | have had fifty 
or more cases of [oof ail on my present farm’: 
vet as I cleared up the meadow lands since he 
and 1 was acquainted, they cannot be very old; 
that my hay, of which I cut from seventy to a 
hundred tons annually, is all timothy and clover : 
that [ have no wild grass, and never found a head 
of ergot amongst my hay. Alas poor ergot! you 
are accused of more sins than even the wide 
mantle of charity would cover Can you be that 
insipid staff that I mashed up with some sugar to 
destroy flies with ; the rascals eat you up and 
laughed at my credulity. As to the prevention 
and cure of the Hoofail, I mnst again refer Ag- 
ricola to the Nos. of the Plough Boy, If this 
gentleman would honour me with his real name, 
or favour me with a call at my present residence, 
I would undertake to adduce such testimony as 
would probably remove his doubts as to the na- 
ture of the Hoof ail, and introduce him to a neigh- 


examining it in all its grades, from the slightest |! ly, although a low temperature will suspend, it |) bour who had a crop of winter wheat, part of 


affection at the point of the hoof, to the separa- 
tion of the legs at the gambril joints. I have 
watched its progress from the night I suspected 
the injury to have taken place, to the death of the 
animal, sometimes eight months after. Finding 
nothing mentsoned in either European or Ameri- 
can books, relating to this disorder, I applied to 
farmers for information. The majority of these, 
Jike Mr. Grices and Acricota, did not attribute 
it to frost, but to some hidden and mysterions 
cause. Amongst those who had experienced its 
bad effects, I found not a few intelligent men who 
had no doubt as to its nature. Among a hundred 
certificates which I might procure, | will only 
trouble you with those of two gentlemen, my 
neighbours, well known in this county as excel- 
lent farmers and extensive dealers in cattle.— 
One has kept the largest dairy, the other fatted 
the most cattle in one season, of any men in Onei- 
da.* ‘To asuperticial observer the Fouls, a dis- 
ease that takes place in summer, might be con- 
founded with the [/oof-Azl, The former attacks 
the hoof between the claws ; this is best cured 
by friction and escharotics. Even in the real 
Hoof-Ail a person, not versant with ifs nature, 
does not suspect it till the matter begins to appear 
at the top of the horny part, constituting the in- 
fectious bags of Mr. Grices ; this is sometimes 
weeks or months after the freezing. If the dis- 


_ * These certificates shall appear hereafter. 
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warm day in the spring is a proof of this. 
oftus may have seen eels and snakes frozen stiff, | 
and yet restored to life. A much respected friend | 
informed me, that some winters ago he for weeks | 
observed a small cat fish lying on the ice, on the | 
Cayuga lake, frozen stiff. | 
spring sun, by reflection on the dark body, had | 


sporting in the little pond in the ice. 


does not destroy in all cuses the vital principle : } 
the myriads of insects we see starting to life in a | 
Many | 


When the rays of a! 


thawed the ice, the fish revived, and was seen} 
The wri-! 
ter of this has several times had his extremities | 
renderd insensible by cold, and once his face had | 
no more sensation than the sleigh he rode in.—! 
The greatest inconvenience experienced wasin the , 
hottest weather of the succeeding summer. Ba 

ron Larrey, in bis account of the polish campaign, 
has some excellent observations on the effects of 
cold. Although it frequently happens that the 
eflects of freezing are not visible till the succeed- 
ing hot weather ; yet by reiterated and careful! 
observation, the farmer will, after some time, be | 
able to trace the cause to the preceding winter. | 
I have not for some years past met witha case | 
but what I could trace to exposure or severity of! 
weather. If Agricola will turn to my first com: | 
munication, he will see in what manner I was first 
induced to suspect the true nature of this disease, 
which [ have examined in more than a hundred 











cases since, Let him observe the recumbent j 


which being sowed with clean seed had nota par- 
ticle of chess ; whereas another part of the same 
soil, and sowed in the same day, but with seed 
having chess, abounded with that weed. But | 
hope the question on this subject is at rest. My 
old acquaintance, Mr. Benedict Robinson, may 
rest assured that there has been some chess seed 
either among his seed oats, or grass secd. 


1 remain, dear sir, yours respectfully, 
ALEXANDER COVENTRY. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


On the Horn Distemper. 


— 


Mr. Sovutuwicx, 


I have this moment been reading in yeur 
Plongh Boy of the 9th inst. Mr. A. C.’s observa- 
tions on Hoof ail and Horn distemper ;_ of the 
first | have no knowledge except by hearsay, al- 
though | have been many years a caitle-feeder : 
but of the Horn distemper I have had opportani- 
ty to know much. That it is the offspring of the 
tail soak, (as the disease of the tail is generally 
called,) 1 think may be refuted, by requesting 
those in every town, who have had the hard for- 
tune to be the earliest settlers, to recollect that 
during the three or four first years of the settle- 


meat of every new township, while, as is ever 
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want of suitable food and better covering, the 
horn distemper was very prevalent, and that al- 
ter good keeping becomes plenty, and imall ca- 
ses where. cattle are liberally fed, the disorder 
seeins to have fled the country, wile the tail 
soak is common inaltstocks of cattle without dis- 
tinction. My experience tells nie that cattle 

oorly fed, become feeble, and when severely 
pinched with the cold, their blood being weak, 
is driven from the extremities, which, becoming 
thus defenceless are of course frozen, and | be- 
lieve it is here proper to state also that the horns 
become hollow in proportion to the poverty of 
the creature that wears them, those of a very 
spring-poor kine are almost as deficient as a pow- 
der horn. It is a pretty general saying that if 
the lorns are cold, the creature sick has the 
horn distemper ; this is nothing to judge from— 
in cold weather all cattle’s horns ate cold, when 
they are not in the act of eating or have ceased 


the case, cattle, in winter, suffer extremely from SELECTIONS. 
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From the T'ransactions of the (London) Horticultural Society. 


ON RAISING NEW AND EARLY 

Varieties of the Potatoe. 
(SOLANUM TUBEROSUM. ) 

By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. F. R. S. &c. 


— 


The potatoe contributes to aflord food to so 
large a portion of the inhabitants of this country, 
that every improvement in its culture becomes 
an object of national importance ; and thence I 
am induced to hope, that the following communi- 
cation may not be unacceptable to the Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Every person who has cultivated early varie- 
ties of this plant, must have observed that they 
never afford sceds, nor even blossoms ; and that 
ithe only method of propagating them is by di- 
'| viding their tuberous roots; and experience has 








for fifteen minutes te chew their cuds. The dis- | sufficiently proved, that every variety, when it 
order is generally detected by the nnusual motion | has been long propagated, loses gradually some 


of the head, which is generally understood, but 
when that is not the case it may be instantly 
known from a hollowness of the flank than any 
other disorder that I have noticed, ever gives. 
It is successfully treated by boring the horns, 
both upper and under side, that the drain may 
have vent, and administering at least two portions 
of salta, or where that cannot be procured, such 
physic as can be obtained,which may be least cal- 
culated to promote inflammation, then carefully 
nourish the patient and endeavour to keep clean 
the horns by syringetng with salt and vinegar. 
There is one absurdity in the usual treatment of 
this disorder, which has cost the lives of many 
distempered cattle. I have generally found those 
who professed skill in this disorder to follow bo- 
Jing the horns with large doses of cherry bark, 
soot, eggs, and every bracer of the stomach that 
they can scratch their recollection up to. 
alimentary canal, in this distemper,is always ex- 
tremely foul, and until it is snitably cleansed with | 
physic, is overloaded and injured by any stimula- | 
ting or bracing potions that can be applied, and | 
where nature has strength sufficient to bear with | 
this treatment and eventually rise against its bur- | 
thens, the want of this early assistance most dis- | 
tressingly retards its progress. 


I am much better acguainted with the use of! 
If this contain in | 


the pitch-fork than of the pen. 
your Opinion any spirit, you are at liberty to 
distil it, and interweave it amongst your own ob- 
servations, or in apy shape you please ; if it do 
not, let it find a quiet birth among your waste 
papers, in such corner as its ashes will be least 
likely to be disturbed ; and do the writer the fa- 
your to say, this man has a heart to do good if he 
knew how. 


Ci A. 
Sept. 15, 1820, 


P. S. 1 think I have good ground for saying 


that if the tail of a calf has so much cut from the 
end as to take balfan inch of the bone.he will be 
ever after safe from the common disorder of tail 
soak, 


ihe ‘ be 
The | lier and better varieties, than have yet existed. 


' of those good qualitics which it possessed in the 
earlier stages of its existence. Dr. Hunter, in 
his Georgical Essays, 1 think has limited the du- 
| ration of a variety, ina state of perfection, to 
about fourteen years: and probably, taking 
| varieties in the aggregate, and as the plant 
vis generally cultivated, he is nearly accurate. 
| A good new variety of an early potatoe is there- 
fore considered a valuable acquisition, by the 
' person who has the good fortune to have raised 
its and as an early variety, according to any 
|, mode of culture at present practised, can only 
| be obtained by accident from seeds of late kinds, 
| One is not very frequently produced ; but by the 
1 method I have to communicate, seeds are readily 

obtained from the earliest and best varieties ; 
| and the seeds of these, in successive generations, 
| may not improbably, ultimately afford much ear- 


I suspected the cause of the constant failure 
of the early potatoe to produce seeds, to be the 
| preternaturally early formation of the tuberous 
[Foot ; which draws off for its support, that por- 
‘tion of the sap, which in other plants of the same 
| species, affords nutriment to the blossoms and 
seeds ; and experiment soon satished me, that 
'my conjectures were perfectly well founded. 

! took several methods of placing the plants to 
grow, in such a situation, as enabled me readily 
to prevent the formation of tuberous roots ; but 
the following appearing the best, it is unnecessa- 
ry to trouble the society with an account of any 
other. } 

Having fixed strong stakes in the ground, I 
raised the mould in a heap round the bases of 
them; and in contact with the stakes, on their 
south sides, I planted the potatoés from which I 
wished to obtain seeds. When the young plants 
were about four inches high, they were secured 
to the stakes with shredsand nails, and the mould 
was then washed away by a strong current of 
water, from the bases of their stems, so that the 
fibrous roots only of the plants entered into the 
soil. The fibrous roots of this plant are per- 
fectly distinct organs from the runners, which 
sive existence, and subsequently convey nutri- 
ment to the tuberous roots ; and as the runners 








C; A. I spring from the stems only of the plants, which 





| seeds. 


j are in the mode of culture | have described, pis 
jced wholly out of the soil, the formation of ty 
| berous roots is easily prevented ; and whenes er 
‘this is done, numerous blossoms will soon appear 
‘and almost every blossom will afford fruit and 
It appears not improbable, that by intro- 
ducing the farina of the smafl, and very early 
‘varieties into the blossoms of those of larger 
size, and somewhat later habits, moderately ear: 
| ly varieties, adapted to early culture, and winter 
use, might be obtained ; and the value of these 
to the farmer in the colder parts of the kingdom, 
whose crop of potatoes is succeeded by one of 
wheat, would be very great. I have not yet 
made any experiment of this kind; but I am pre- 
pared to do it in the present spring. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


To make Fat and White Veal. 


The calves, as soon as capable of ranning, 
should be shut up in a dark warm pen, or stali, 
in the manner directed for lambs ; with a small 
manger, breast high, in which unsifted tadian 
corn meal should be given to them daily, in sach 
quantities only as they will consume; with a 
small bundle of fine hay tied up, anda lump of 
chalk within their reach. The licking and eat- 
ing of these, will create an increased appetite for 
the cow’s milk, and contribute so much to fatten 
them as to make inlinite difference in the growth 
and goodness of the veal; and their confined 
state will prevent their running their fit and 


\flesh away. By licking the chalk, acidity, which 


often causes a looseness, is prevented. A pen 
or stall eight or nine feet square, is sufficiently 
large for six or nine calves. The pen must be 
kept very dry and clean. By a strap round the 
neck, they should be led morning and evening 





h 











; 


'to suck the cows, chained in their respective 


stalls, and then led back to their own. In this 
manner, calves may be taught to suck other cows 
than their dams ; but this is seldom necessary 
where cows are properly fed, except where you 
wish to make an extraordinary sized calf, b 

keeping it a week ortwo longer than usual. ‘he 
cows should be well fed upon good hay and pump- 
kins, and boiled or steamed potatoes, mashed and 
mixed with hay tea, to which a handful of ground 
linseed cake, or some flaxseed jelly, may be oc- 
casionally added. If the bay bas not been salted 
when housed or stacked, a handful of salt shoald 
be given twice aweek.. The hay tea is most 
profitably made, by collecting the blossoms and 
leaves of clover from the barn floor, barn entry, 
or from the horse troughs, and afier putting them 
ina tub, by pouring boiling water on them.— 
Cows are very fond-of the water, and by sprink- 
ling a handful of corn meal over the blossoms af- 
ter they have drank it up, they will freely eat 
them. To make veal white, bleed calves in the 
neck every third day, in clear weather, daring 
the third and fourth week, until the calf is near- 
ly faint, which may be known by its eyes.— 
These bleedings should be in the middle of the 
day, after the calf has digested iis morning's 
meal. No animal is more subject toa plethora, 
or too much fulness, than calves; they there- 
fore bear bleeding well. On this account also, 
they should be moderately fed at first, and blood 
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snust be taken away whenever they loathe their 


food. 








FROM THE SAME. 


Directions how to make House-Lamb. 
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see how advantageously he may adopt this man- 
agement in rearing his early lambs, further direc- 
tions will be useless : al! who shall adopt it will 
unavoidably improve his breed of sheep, provid- 
ed they sell off or kill their late instead of their 
early lambs, as is the general custom of farmers. 














‘The business or art of making house-lamb, has | 
been studiously kept secret, or known but to a 
tew, in England, or elsewhere : hence we see no 
mention of itin any of their books of agricalture ; 
und hence the ignorance in this particular, of both 
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'Mr. Sournwick, 








the gentleman and common farmer. 


Those near London, who wish to have lambs , 
marketable by Christmas, January, or Febuary, | 
* - ~ { S f 

; | vour of foreign poetry, to the no small detriment 
take the ram, atan earlier season than nature |! 


ure in the practice of art, to induce their ewes to 


dictates ; this with us, is on tle approach of our 
early frosts, so that our lambs fall, usually, from 
January to March, inclusive ; and it is nearly the 
game in England. Hence grass lambs are seldom 
marketable, until May and June. ‘This accounts 
why house-lamb commands at the London market, 
cand proportionally in Philadelphia) a guinea a 
quarter at Christmas; halfa guinea, after the 
holidays ; an English crown in February and 
March ; and, on the appearance of grass lambs 
in April, May, and June, the price is gradually 
seduced to halfa crown. 

To make, or fatten house-lamb for the market, 
tet your cwes be well attended to, and fed upon 
a patch of rye, or rape, sowed early for the pur- 
pose ; upon turnips or other corresponding food; 
affording abundant milk : as fast as your lambs 
fall, and can run well alone, ail you have, are to 
be shut up together in a dark pen or stall, of pro- 
portionate size to the number of Jambs you ex- 
pect, having a narrow trough, brest high to them, 
*o be daily supplied with Indian corn meal, with 
the bran init ; and hanging up, within their reach, 
one or more wisps or small bundles of fine hay 
for them to nibble at. This stall must communi- 
eate with, or adjoin, a larger apartment, into 
which you are to turn ewes twice or thrice a 


Notwithstanding the strong bias still existing in 
the minds of a great proportion of readers, in fa- 





and discouragement of Domestic Manufacturers ; 
1 am persuaded you will not hesitate a moment, 
to recommend to their good graces, the following 
lines, so peculiarly befitting the source of their 
emanation, the delicate strings ofa lady’s lyre. 
PHILOTHEORUS. 





From a small volume published at Hartford, 1815. 
By Lypta Hunt ey. 


REGARD DUE TO THE FEELINGS OF OTHERS. 
There is a plant that in its cell, 
All trembling seems to stand, 
And bend its stalk and fold its leaves, 
From each approaching hand. 


And thus there is a conscious nerve, 
Within the human breast, 

That from the rash or careless hand, 
Shrinks, and retires, distrest. 


The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the mitid, 





day, to suckle their lambs ; and to sleep all night 
withthem. Before turning the ewes out to pas- | 
tore, each time, the lambs must be lifted into. 
their small dark pen or stall, where they will) 
have no room to skip or play their fat away :* | 
here they will nibble so much of the fine hay, | 
and eat so much of the dry Indian corn meal, | 
from want of other: employment, as to render | 
themselves voraciously thirsty against the next | 
meal of milk from their dams ; which, with the | 
other causes mentioned, makes them grow sur- | 
prizingly large and fat in a short time. Lambs | 
thus educated, will ofien promiscuously suck the | 
ewes, without knowing or being attached to their | 
own dams.—Hence a very great advantage : for 
when all grow large and strong, they become 
capable of consuming more milk than a single 
ewe can afford ; and more especially those ewes | 
which have two or more lambs each. For upon_ 
killing off all the lambs of a ewe, that ewe con- | 
tinues to give suck to the other lambs promiscu- 
ously as before, to the great advantage of the sur- 
viving lambs, now requiring additional nourish- 
ment. This is not the case when lambs run out 
at large with their dams. 

As the intelligent practical farmer will readily 


; * A penor stall, 6or® see s is suficiently large for 
thisty lambs of more. NS: re 
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A nameless thrill, a secret tear, 
A torture undefin’d. 


O you, whoare by nature formed, 

Each thought refin’d to know, 
Repress the word, the glance that wakes, 
’ That trembling nerve to woe. 


And be it still your joy to raise, 
The trembler from the shade, 

To bind the broken, and to heal, 
The wounds you never made. 


Whene’er you sce the feeling mind, 
Oh, let this care begin, 

And though the cell be rude or low, 
Respect the guest within. 





| 

| 
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FROM THE NEW-YORK STATESMAN. 


| WATERFORD FEMALE ACADEMY. 


The public examination of the pupils of this in- 
stitution took place on Wednesday, the 13th inst. 
jand the progress which the young ladies have 





| made in many of the sciences is certainly unpre- 
 caledied, 

Classes were examined in English Grammar, 
Arithmetic as far as the cube root, Rhetoric, Mo- 
dern and Ancient Geography, Ancient and Mo- 
dern History, Botany, Euclid’s Elements, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Stew- 
art’s Philosophy of the Mind, French Language, 
and Kaimes’ tlements of Criticism, and in all 
these studies they acquitted themselves in a man- 
ner that has seldom, if ever, been surpassed in 
any of our Colleges. 

To see females not yet sixteen years of age, de- 
monstrate the most perplexing theorems of Eu- 
clid, with promptness and correctness, ‘and to 
hear them evince a thorough knowledge of all the 
other stud.es above enumerated, affords a con- 
clusive proof that their minds are as capable of 
improvement in science and literature as those of 
the other sex. 

It is not the design of this school to convert 
our females into Statesmen or Philosophers, but 
merely to give them that attention to their minds 
which their importance in Society seems to de- 
mand; and it is very gratifying to learn, that 
the course of instruction embraces domestic 
housewifery as a distinct study, and that this 
branch is taught practically to those pupils who 
board in the Seminary. 

The teachers are all Females, and they de- 
serve the highest credit for the ability and zeal 
with which they have discharged their duties to 
those entrusted to their care. 


After the examination had closed, our worthy 
fellow-citizen J. W. Taylor, M. C. addressed the 
Teachers, Pupils and Trustees, in his usual ap- 
propriate and able manner. On the whole, the 
writer of this, although he has frequently atten- 
ded examinations in Seminaries of Learning, was 
never more gratified, and he is quite confident 


{that he has never seen more thorough scholars. 
A SPECTATOR. 


x 











FROM THE DAILY ADVERTISER. 
| AGRICULTURE. 


As the period is approaching when agriculta- 
ral exhibitions in the several counties will take 
place, it is of importance to the community that 
the times and places which have been selected 
and designated for the purpose should be known ; 
and we respecttully suggest to the presidents of 
agricultural societies the propriety of causing 
immediate notice to be published in.the newspa- 
pers of their respective counties, of the time and 
place when their exhibitions will be held. It 
would be well if power was vested in the board 
of agriculture. or elsewhere, to make some regu- 
lations as to the time of these exhibitions in the 
several counties, and that in neighboring coun- 
ties they should be on different days. This 
would afford a much better opportunity for ex- 
changing, bartering and selling their choice ani- 
mals, their manufactures and other commodities. 
| For the information of our readers we will give: 
an account of the times of these exhibitions, a6 
far as we have been able to ascertain them. 


Albany, on the 10th and 11th of October, city 
of Albany. 


| Rensselaer, 19th and 20th October, Troy, 
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‘Saratoga, 11th and 12th of October, Saratoga 
Springs. 
w rasbinkti: 10tis of October, Argyle. 
Clinton, 10th of October, Plattsburgh. 
Do ith do: Chazy. 
Onondaga, 11th and 12th of October, Ononda- 
ga Hollow. , 
Oneida, 17th and 18th of October, Whites- 


fown. 
Ontario, 3d Tuesday of October, at Canandat- 


ite 
O Weitcheitie, 25th and 26th of October, White 
Plains. 

New-York, 2d and 3d of November, near the 
city. 

Lohebectiy: 2d of November, Duanesburgh. 

Columbia, 20th and 21st of October, Hudson. 

As many may be desirous of visiting the exhi- 
bition of the society in Berkshire, which is in 
fact the parent of all ours, we add that their fair 
and cattle show will be held at Pittsfield, on the 
4th and 5th of October. 

The catile show and fair will be held in great 
style at Watertown, in Jefferson county, ou the 
26th and 27th Sept. inst. 

The most animating efforts are now making to 
give it splendor and effect. As the agricoltural 
society of that county adopted the entire Berk- 
shire system in the year 1818, the effect is now 
visible and obvious in every part of the county. 

Their enlightened and patriotic president ts the 
life and soul of their animated manners—his noble 
example has been of incalculable benefit to that 
infant county. Aside from their rapid progress 
in promoting the substantial interests of his 
adopted country and county, in improvements in 
agriculture, household manufactures, and domes- 
lic animals, the face of the county is materially 
changed within 3 years. By these means emi- 
rations of substantial farmers, principatly f om 
Pennsylvania, are now pouring into that county, 
allured by the just character they have acquired. 
Besides these, men of eminence and great wealth 
have fixed on that favored county for their future 
‘residence ; among others, the celebrated Count 
Rial has selected a delightful spot at Cape Vin- 
cent, the outlet of Lake Ontario. The late king 
of Spain has also made an extensive parchase, 
and is now making great improvements on the 
borders of a beautiful lake, 22 miles from Wa- 
tertown. Ina word, Jefferson, although in com- 
parative infancy, bids fair soon to become the 
most interesting county in this state. 





TO DESTROY MOLES. 
Extract to the Editor—Kentucky, 27th August, 
1820. 

I noticed some time ago in your valuable pa- 
per, a complaint from a lady against the Moles— 
advise her (in your own way) to try the effect of 
planting a few of the Palma Christi, or Castor 
Béans, in ‘her grounds, say 10 or 12 in an acre, 
so disposed as to equalize their influence in all 
parts of ‘it. 

My own experience has induced me to believe 
this remedy greatly beneficial if not absolutely 
effectual ; although, when advised to try it, I 
thought it ridiculous, and am indebted to accident 
for the introduction of it into my grounds. . 





Weekly Summary. 


season-—the thermometer as high as 96—the day clear, with a 
light breeze from the south—the night clear and intensely 
warm—the 11th was cooler, and became cloudy, and in the 
night the rain commenced—on the 12th the wind was strong 


rain. 

The Freeman’s Journal of Cooperstown makes 
meition of a plum being exhibited in the office of thee diter, hy 
Col Stranahan of that village, of the circumference of six in- 
ches and three eights. The plum is of the sort commonly cal- 
te Magnum Bonum, the fa.our of which is eaid to be very 

ne. 


Mushrooms. Dr. Darwin, in his Phytologia, 
which only two or three can be safely eaten. We have frequent 
notices of the fatal effects of eating them The National In- 
telligencer of the 23d inst. says, “‘ we are informed that a re- 
spectable family in this city very lately suffered severely from 
the use of this product, which, however palatable, ts so fre- 
quently pernicious in its effects, that it ought to be universally 
shunned.” 


A late account of the new method of blasting 
rocks, at the Little Falls, states that the greatest blast yet made 
there was on the 15th inst.—when what was estimated at 540 
tons of rock was either thrown out of the way, or so split in 
pieces as to be capable of removing. The fissure into which 
powder was put was about 12 feet deep, and the quantity used 
was 80 pounds. 


At the last court of common pleas for Washing- 
ton county, in this state, among other applicants for the pension 
to revolutionary soldiers was Heury Francisco, of the age of 
134 years. He came to court from a distance of 30 miles, walk- 
ed from his lodging, in Salem into court, and appears to be still 
in good health. He was inthe English service, and beat the 
drum at the coronation of Queen Aun—served many years un- 
der the great Marlborough, aud was iu the celebrated battles of 
Blenheim and Ramilies. 


The board of health for New-York, have an- 


thorised the mayor to issue his proclamation repealing the non- 
intercourse between that city and Philadelphia. 


The first American light-house erected on any 
of the great western lakes, has lately been completed and Jight- 
ed up. it stands near the entrance cf Sackett’s Harbour, on 
lake Ontario. It is built of stone, 60 feet high, and on the top 
is placed a number of lamps in such position as to represent a 
globe of fire at a distance. I¢ will be visible on the lake at the 
distance of 22 miles. 


The Fredonia Gazette of the 12th inst. men- 
tions the untimeiy fate of Abraham Orton, of the age of about 
16, son of Judge Orton, of that place. The young man, with 
his brothers and some others, retired to the barn to sleep, as is 
cusiomary in the country among young people ‘They selected 
the scaffold, above the floor, as their place of repose. Inthe 
course of the night Abraham fell from the scaffold upon the 
floor. His groans at length awakened his sleeping comrades. 
Medica] aid wascalled, but be soon after expired. 


The present population of the city of Wash- 
ington is ascertained to be 13,522, giving an increase of 5,114 
for the last ten years. 


The line of battle ship on the stocks at Nor- 


L ° 
folk. is to be launched on the 21st of October—the name not yet 


decided on. Assoon as she is launched, another is to be set 
up on the same stocks. 


A letter from N. Orleans of 16th uit. says, the 
famous La ‘itte’s piratical brig, of 18 guns, was brought in by 
her crew, and delivered up to the custom-house officer at the 
Baiize, the crew baving risen upon and ‘taken her from the offi- 
cers. The brother, Join La Fitte, who was governor of Gal- 
vezion, had the command of the brig, but it was not ascertain- 
ed whether he was on board. 


The last account from New-Orleans of 23d 
August states that although that city is much more healthy 
than during the last season still there are many very sudden 
deaths, some of not more than 5 hours previous illness—that 
dusiness is at a stand, many having left the city. 


The frigate Congress, capt. Henley, sailed 
from Canton on the 18th April last, was spoken, on the 3d June, 
in the China seas near the streights of Gaspar, the crew in good 
health. A Madrass paper of March 11, says, ‘‘the same +ho- 
nours do not appear to have been paid to the American flag by 
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the Chinese as to the English; but there is a disposition to de- 
mand thew.” 


from the northwest, accompanied with a very copious fall of 


enumerates about 200 species of this vegetable product, of 


tt 


In this city, it will be remembered, that the | 


10th was perhaps the warmest day we have had during this |} ‘OW? 
oe P : S || within the memory of the oldest inhabitants of the place, ac- 


yy 
143 
+ ad tinlin 9 5 RO SLi 8 SO SSSI EO OS 
The hon. Stratford Canning, the new British 
minister, has arrived at Haniy.ton ruads, aud was on his way 
to Washington. 


On the t0th inst. the inhabitants of George. 


town, S. Carolina, experienced one of the severast gales known 


ot 


nS ee A Died 


companied with torrents of rain. Two or three dwelling- 
Louses and a church were blown down—uo lives lost liowavey, 
The roads were rendered impassable by the prostration of trees 
and fences, as well as by the floods sweeping off the bridge: 
The wind on the 10th was from the northeast, but in the even- 
ing it veered round to the norti, aud lastly to the northwest. 
‘The rains fell most copiously after the changes of the wind, 
and after these changes the gale abated in its violence. The 
tide was 4 feet higher than the usual spring tides. The ther- 
mometer at the commencement of the gale was as high as 77, 
and in the course of the night fell to about 72. 





VOREIGN,. 


By a late arrival at Boston, we have European 
intelligence to the 9th ult. The French government have im- 
posed a tonnage duty ofan amount that will call for some fur 
ther act of our government. 


The Russian Cabinet has issned an important 
state paper, addressed to all the ministers of Russia, on tie 
subject of the affairs of Spain —The Russian monarch deplores 
that “the genius of evil,” which had beew twice subdued, 
should be permitted a third time to desolate Europe, and in. 
vites the courts of Vienna, London, Berlin aud Paris. to unite 
in exacting of the Spanish Cortes “a pledge of obgtience ta the 
king,” a measure calculated to defeat the good effects of the 
tevolution. 


In the mean time a counter-revolution has 
broke out in Gallicia, in Spain. A junta, which styles itself 
apostolic, has assembled on the borders of the Minho, which 
separates Portugal from Gallicia, and those Spaniards who on 
account of the revolution took refuse in Portugal, have joined 
the standard. The raliviug cry is “God aud the king,” aud 
its avowed object isto preserve the aucient liberties of the 
Spanish monarchy. This account is by the way of London. 


An insurrection has broken ont in Sicily, the 
objeet of which appears to render that island independent of 
Naples. The Neapolitan government had dispatched fresh ro- 
inforcemeuts of troops to Sicily to quell the disturbances there. 


A very destructive fire broke out in Paris, on 
the morning of the first of August, which extended nearly a 
mile, destroying a great part of the Bourg de Bercy. 50,000 
barrels of wine destroyed, aud for some tine the engines were 
supplied from a pool formed of this liquor. The loss sustaiu- 
ed by the fire is said to be inwnense. 


In England, attempts were making to effect a 
compromise Letween the king and queen, by a withdrawal of 
the charges against her, Trials for high treason continue to go 
on there; Aug. 4, two were sentenced to be cxecuted; six ar- 
quitted., 


A Berlin paper of July 11, says, ‘* the Spanish 
legation in this capital have presented a coinplaint to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, that the official Gazette of Berlin was in the 
habit of denouncing the late revolution in Syain as illegal, and 
pregnamt with evil. Since then the tone of the Gazette has 
undergone a total change. 


The last accounts from England are as tate as 
August ith. From taese we collect nothing very important. 
The queen had written a Jetter to the king. aud a report was in 
circulation that the proceedings against her were to be stopped 
Letters from Corunna had been received, which were wholly 
silent as to the late counter-revolutionary movements in Gai- 
licia; these movements were supposed to be at an end; the 
province was perfectly tranquil, as well as the rest of Spain. 


A Paris date, of 6th of August, says the cele- 
brated Canova, now upwards of 60 years, still e:ijoys the vigos 
of his talents, and is busily employed iu executing the statue 
of Washington, for the United States. 


An article from Genoa, of July 29, says, the 
reports of disturbances in Sicily are confirmed. Palermo is 
nearly destroyed by fire and canaoa. The staves aad prison. 
ers were let loose from prison, and committed every excess. -- 
One account says, the Neapolitan troons there were attacked, 
aud murdered to the amount of 2,000. This, it was teared, 
would injure the cause of cons'itutional reform, and afford u 
pretext for the Austrian army marching into Naples and othe +s 
countries, and which is said to be already ou the route, 80,009 
stroug. 


Frem accounts laid before the Dritish house of 


commons, it appears that the assessineuts for the sapport of 


the poor, for the year 1319, amounts to a sum equal to abort 
39,000,000 dollars, and that the amount bas increased neart: 
a third since Ure year 1816. 
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PUTTER, first quatity - - -- - 





— tor exportation = -.+ - 


WANDLES, mould----.--- 





Dipped = * Bole ulate 


Spemio+ +--+ ee = 
Wax --- +--+ eee 
CHEESE, Americans. - ----- 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 
—— Boston, No. 1. - - + - 
— Albany------- 








ROMESTIC GOODS, 


White shirting - - - + - 
—— Brown do------ | 
3-4 checks +------ 
7-B dO «cceece 
44 do ---+---- 
Stripes ----+-+--- 
DIGtNS otit's chee 4. 
Bed-ticks - ----+-- 
———- Chambrays ------ 
FEATHERS .--------«- 








FISH, Dry €od ------ AN 
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~— Southern shad No. 1 - - 





—— Herrings - - - - * 


PLAX » v0.0) 4 %e5 ¢ 8%, ¢ 


FLAX-SEED, clean - = - 
rough - - + = 
FLOUR& GRAIN - - «= - 
—— New-York superfine ° 
—— Philadelphia -— - 
-—— Baltimore - . . 
—— Richmond - - : 
—  Middlings, fine : . 
-—— Kyeflour - - - 
-——— jidian meal - e« 
—~- in hogsheads 
—— Wheat, North River 
Southern, new 
Rye 


Corn 
-_— Barley e . 
—_—_ Oats 7 . . e 
GLUE é “ . ‘ 
HAMS, Virginia . ‘ 
- North River R 
HEMP, Water rot ° ° 
- Dew rot 
HOGSLARD ° é . 
HONEY . ‘. z 
HOPS Istand 2d sort . ; 
IRON, American A ° 
LUMBER, Boards, oak : 
North Riverpine, 
—— Yellowpine. . 
—— Albasy pineb’ds 
Scantling, pine ° 
oa aeraneend oak _J . 
— Oak timber 4 ; 
Shingles, cypress. 
— pine. . 
Staves, pipe . . ° 
—_—— <—> h nd . 
pet: WOR wane ° 
es we} ‘ 
——— Hhd heading. . ; 
—-— — hoops. . 
OIL, Linseed A ; 
PLAISTER of PARIS . : 
PORK, Cargo. ° ‘ . 
Prime ° é . 
Mess . > ‘ 
$VOOL, Merino washed 
unwashed 
1-2 breed washed 
3-4 breed washed 
unwashed 
ceemmon washed 
American hatters 


JVew- Yerk, Sept. 28, 3820. 
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—— scale ---+-+-+--8 
— Pickled Cod ------+-- 

scald -2---c--- 
ame Salm0fi«* 2 22+ cece 
—— Fail mackrel No. yo Ns ve 


Connecticut mess shad - - 
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PRICE CURRENT. 

Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 

and Public Sales Report, 
Per From 


Remarks 


Dull. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


South Market-street, and at the Albany Post-Ofiice, 


STATE OF NEW-YORK 
AGRICULTURAL ALMANACK, 


FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 


S21: 








the Forty-Viith of Awercan Independence. Calculated 
for the Horizon aud Merichan of Albany—North Lati- 
tude 42 degrees and 39 minutes—fiom the English 
Observatury 73 degrees and 32 miiutes west. 





PUELISHED UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE 








BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


‘BY S. SOUTHWICK. 


SECRETARY TO THE BOARD. 














‘He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that re- 
gardeth the clouds shall not reap.”—BUT—* He that tilleth 
his land shall have plenty of bread."— Ecclesiastes. 


PREFACE. 


Tue present Almanack is the first of a series, instituted at 
the recommendation of the President, and other gentlemen of 
the Board of Agriculture, which it is the intention of the pub- 
lisher to continue if patronized by the Agricultural interest. 
it is thought that an: almanack, devoted to the dissemination 
of intelligence, strictly interesting to the farmer, will be more 
useful, and consequently more acceptable, than the ordinary 
Almanacks. Butas the comp.lation must be enlarged, to em- 
brace a sufficient quantity of matter, the price is necessarily 
increase’, In the present Almanack, for example, the com- 
peudium of the road laws of this state is alone worth more than 
the price of aw ordinary Almanack The length of this com- 
pendium has precladed some other interesting articles; but 
these will be reserved for another year. In the mean time .t 
was thought, that as the powers of road commissioners, &c. aie 
frequent subjects of litigation, we could not do a better service 
than to present them with a complete view of the road law, 
which has been furnished by an able and accomplished lawyer, 
employed for the purpose; and for the accuracy of which we 
can, therefore, plecige ourselves. 














Communications, in relation to any subject, interesting to 
the agriculturist, for our next year’s Almanack, will be grate- 
fully seceived. They must be directed to the subscriber. 
The public’s obedient servant, 

S. SOUTHWICK. 


Albany, August 24, 1820. 


To the above preface, it may not be amiss to 
add, that the Agricultural Almanack for 1821, 
contains, among other matters, the following use- 


ful articles, viz :— 


Agricultura) memoranda, embracing the subjects of manure, 
seeds. millet, blight, preserved cream, cement for roofs, yeast, 
trees, oats, flax, potatoes, cider casks, salting beef, salt asa ma- 
uure, nettle runnet, sugar canes, weevil, wheat, potatoe spirit, 
preserving aud dressing birds, crossing and descending rivers, 
heated and burnt grain, purifying water, reaping machine, in- 
closed lands, transplanting wheat, &c. 

Principles of road making, explained on Mr. M‘Adams’ new 
system, a very important article. 

Account of a new variety of corn. 

Account of Columbus and the Delaware ox, with an engra- 
ving of the Columbus. 

Account of an improved harrow, with an engraving. Ca- 
lendar, sun dial and hygrometer of Flora, with other interest- 
ing articles. 


As this Almanack is much larger than the ordi- 
nary ones, and printed on fine paper, the price 
is nine dollars per gross, or six shillings per do- 
zen. The retail price is one shilling. 
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And for sale at DANIEL STEELE’s Book-Store, No. 472 


Being the first after Bissextile or Leap Year; and (until July 4th) 
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A late number of the Canadian Argus and Spec. 
tator mentions a remarkable escape of a Mrs. Cunningham 
} from being torn to pieces by a wolf. She was travelling from 
one settlement to another, 1n the township of London to see hep 
friends, when she wasattacked by awolf. The animal rushed 
upon her, and, after tearing her clothes and legs considerably 
set up three hideous howls. Atthat moment a bear came for. 
ward, when the wolf bristled up, and run off ‘The bear, inteng 
on his own affairs, tooka different course, and lett the woman 
unmolested, to make her escape ; 
The Philadelphia Democratic Press mentions 
the death of a young man in that city, bya fall. He was oy 
the top of the shot tower, in Southwark, when attempting to ce- 
scend by the rope, it proved to be untastened, and he was pie. 
cipitated to the bottom trom the height of 200 feet 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller's Cffice. 
pe BLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 


certain lands liable tu be sold for taxes, have bee. forward- 
ed to the several counties im this state, in order to be deposited 
jin the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ ofhices, re. 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany. and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at publie auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists. as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale 
The conditions of sale. will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hours after the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re. 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective. 
ly, unlessthe owners, or those claiming to be sucli, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the sail two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate pf twenty per centum per aonum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 








| 


i} may be conveyed in pursuance tiereof, shall at the time of 


conveyance be in the actual possession and occhpaney of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled **an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” pa:sed April 13, 1819. 
ARCEH’D. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, F819. 

Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them. entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands wilt be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for twodayspriortothe sale. — : 


(c= The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. ; 


i Agreeably to an act of the. legislature 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour. ARCHb. M‘IN' TYRE, Comptr. 
Albany, February 4, 1820. 


ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 
COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 

VERTISEMENTS, for this paper. and PRINTING JOBS, of 

every description, which will be neatly executed, at fair prices: 











(<P All orders addressed to Daniel Steele, op 
to.S. Southwick, will be duly attended to. 





Albany, September 28, 19207 


received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 








the Postinaster, Albany, will be duly attended ta. 
P TERMS, 
'THREE DOLLARS PER’ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 





